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ABSTRACT 

S aO-iteD\ gu^s.ticnnaire designed to investigate the 
variety and sccpe of developnental aatheaatics coqa^es (DMC) offered 
at collages and universities , throughout the United States was ^ / 

adainistered to a selected sample of twp- and four-year colleges in 
October 1974. The 10U re*spondent^ representeid 21 states. Most (58*) 
of the colleges responding reported total stpdent enrollments of 
3^000 or less. Almost all the colleges (9 6%) expressed a need for DMC 
and offered develop*aental prograas in English (86%)^ reading (895S) ^ 
and matheaatics* (91%) . Most of the colleges (70*) had had DMC for two 
to ten years and offered one (28%) or two (2U%>s^if f erent DMC 
courses. The ar^as covered were arithmetic (8U%)^eleaentary algebra 
(89%) r gecmetty (35%), and trigonometry (34%). Molt DMC classes (66%) 
were held in a regular classroom, but soae (32%) used a aath lab. The 
instructional methods usei aost frequently were lecture aethod . (55%) , 
programaed booK iniruttion (54%), suppleaental tutoring (37%), and 
worlc books or worir sheets (29%). The principal grade awarded to 
students was the traditional letter grade. Regardless of the grading 
systea used, aost .colleges (66%) offered soae f ora of credit for DMC. 
Other results are reported, previous research studies in the field 
are reviewed, recommendations' are made, and the survey instrument is \ 
appended. (DC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study is to report the results 
of a questionnaire administered to a selected sample of 
two-and four-con eges throughout the United States. This 
questionnaire was designed to study ^nd investigate the 
variety and scope of developmental mathemat^ics courses. 

Within the last decade many institutions of higher 
education have ch^angecl s i gai f i c^ntly from educating the 
elite to educating the populous. For some sele^^tive col- 
leges and universities this has meant the development of 
an open admissions policy of admitting all students who 
have earned a htgh school degree. 

Colleges have always had some underprepared stu- ~ 
dents. These students were handled through ^ thei r adult 
education or general studies program until the students 
had completed the necessary prerequisites. Since the 
number of underprepared students'was generally small, 
traditijonal methods of instruetion were used, with little 
;Concerrt| for the efficacy of those methods. Now that in- 
creasingly large percentages of freshmen classes need 
r.emediaijtion , the "sweep the problems under the rug" 
.a^ttitud^ is no longer -possible. The -.educators of today 
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recognize th,at these students were not » ac&demicany ori- 
ented during their elementary an;iWecond,ary school years, 
a^d that they bring^with thera a legacy of content defi- 
pien-cies, poor study habits, bad self images, diffut^<J 
goal's and unsuccessful Vearning experiences. 

Taking the lead in the i^ifstruct ion'^of these under- 
priepared students have been the two-year college institu- 
tions. These community colleges, as most are called, tend 
to be more responsive to the needs of. the general popu- 
1 a t i 0 n . 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE' 



Many matfrejiatics educators at the twA*^ar colleges 
hav^ felt a concern for the quality and success of in- 
struction, particularly in remedial or developmental area^s. 
A number of statewide associations of two-year college 
mathematics educators have been formed in the past few 
years, to serve as .forums for the exchange of ideas and 
•techniques, theories and appl i catiorjs n inathematics.edu- 
cation- In April, 1974, ^t a national convention sponsored 
by the MATYC Journal , delega^tes took a further step toWard 
improved communications at the two-ye-an col 1 eg.e level. This 
convention, established a permanent national study group 
concerned with the improvement of remedial -devel opmentsl 
mathematics--The National Committee on Developmental 
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Mathejnatic# of the AMATYC (American Mathematics Associa- 

tion of Two-Year Colleges). Informal discussions among 

the many delegates assembled for^the convention revealed 

the widely-held view that, a nation-wide survey of the 

state of developmental (Remedial, preparatory) mathematics 

would be a good way to begin assessing the problem. A 

subcommittee, chaired by Prof. James Baldwin, prepared 

a questionnaire which was sent to colleges throughout the 

United States in October, 1974. An effort was made to 

send the questinnair.e to members o,f the National Committee 

arxl to other faculty recommended by the Cofiihiittee at 

specific cplleg^s. The responses (104) were accumulated 

by January, 1975 and provided representation* from 1 04 

different, colleges from 21_ states. 
. i ' ■ • 

PREVIOUS STUDIES . , 

To establish a frame of reference for the study, it 

« 

might be helpful to examine some of the previous research 
in the field. 

^ In 1 973 , a survey of the remedial ilia t hema ti cs pro- 
grams at the two-year coUeges^of the City University of 
New York was completed t)y Prof. Barbara A. Muir. A ques- 
tionnaire was administered to the chairperson or coordi- 
nators of remedial mathematics to determine the pedogogical 



1. Muir, Barbara A., "A, Survey of the Remedial Mathematics 
Programs at the Two-Year Colleges of the City University of 
,New York." MAYyC JOURNAL, Fall, 1973. 



methods for te'achiag remedial math courses. (Remedial 
math was defined as courses teachi ng 'ari thmeti c- and 'el e- 
mentary' al gebra ) . She found that there was little uniform- 

. ity among the eight units in approach and methods. There 
was variatioa^in placement procedure : scrme units used 
standardized exams, all d^fi^fent; some used sel f -des igned 
placements tests. -Three methods of instruction were' pre- . 
velcftit: clas-sroom 1 ecture-deomonstration , classroom pro- 
grammed instruction and laboratory programped instruction-. 
Video-tapes and tutoring, were used a^ supplements to the 
teaching .procedures.- A great 'div.ersi ty of textbooks was ^ 
evident even when the Scime general teaching methods was 
used in di f f erent- col 1 eges . • F^our of the ei ght^ Col 1 eges \ 

\did \ot offer credit for remedial courses. ^ 

The author raisAS the significant question as to ^ 

•whether the attrition rate is 'higher and the attendance 
lower when courses arefnot credited.^ She#was also concerned 
witfi *the' lack^of a systematic evaluation 'af tlie effactive- 
ness of the v.ari6us prog'rams. The very div^rsi'ty of the 
CUNY efforts seems to require a unifdrm yardstick of the 
pornpari son. accordi ng to Prof. Muir. She advocate.s the 
establishment of. regular communication among the units of 
CUNY regarding innovation and successes. • . 

In Fall, 1974, the New York State Association of, 
two-Ye^r Goll^eges through its Curriculum -Committee, chaired 
by Dorothy Buerk, completed a survey of math programs for 
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underpreparecf Students at t*wo-ye'ar institutions of New 
York State. All the collegers surveyed attempted to deal 
with new students who were underprep^red for a variety of 
reasons. "Under-prepared" students were defined as tjjose 
una^ble to do basic arithmetic and elementary algebra. The 
majority of the colleges used high school r^ores to d^t^r- 
mine which students required remediation, a'lthCKugh some^ 
used intere;/iews, ACT or SAT scores. The estimSftes of the 
percent, of underprepared students ranged from 10 to 50% in 
half the coll'&ge^ survey ed^v-wttb the otheVs being unsure of 
the numbers. Depending on the school, *the remedial courses 
carried no. credit, non-degree credit, degree credit or 
degree credit as an elective. * 

V 

' Ins truc'ti onal methods used were Ijscture-'discussion , 
audio-visual, audio-tutorial, team teaching, CAI, supple- 
mental peer tutoring, programmecl ir^truction and labora- 
tory assistance methods. Half the svchools estimated that 



at ieast 60% of their remedial ^ s.tudeiVts go on to regular 
colleges course^ They all used regular math facultywl) 



V 

eit+ier chose , "or">i^;^ assigned to these classes. About 
one-third the schools offered counseling services for 
their remedial students. In the opinion of the interviewees 
the students' major obstacles to learning math was their' * 
dislike of math, poor study habits and po'or high school 
experience with math. 



2, .Buerk, Dorothy, "Survey .of Math Programs in Two^-Year 
,Col leges for underprepared students", NYSMATViC repart. 

W 
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Ab*out one-quarter of the respondents felt that their 
s-fehooVs remedial programs were weak. Others felt that 
their program's greatest asset was the concern for .s tudertts , 
and tfie provision whi,ch enab'led students to progress in 
their skills at their own'pace. Almost all of the respon- 
dents felt that-knowing about other programs, talking v^ith 
other facu]ty and getting new ideas would be of help to fffem 

in battering their efforts. . * 

s 3 ' 
\ In 1 973, Prof. James Bal dwi n c^^mpl eted a survey of 

, remedial mathematips programs in New York State which in- 

vestigated the relationship h>etween the present status of 

remedial mathematics programs and the ideal remedial mathe- 

matics program, ^s perceived byl chai npersons . A two-part 

questionnaire was* admi nis tered ,to chairperson of ea*ch two- 

« 

year college mathematics department in New York State; 
Questions relating to placement procedures, program facili- 
ties, grading methods^ credit policies, -tutoring facilities 
educational .background of remedial staff and general goals 
were asked in, each section. Correlations between related 
questions were calculated. ^ 

Although only 38% of the schools used a placement 

• * * • 

examination, 7M of the chairpersons felt it ought to be 
used. On the other hand, there^ was agreement to ^ant 
credit for remedial courses, but not to assign these credits 



3. Baldwin, James, "A Study of Remedial Mattj^emati cs in the 
Two-Year Community Colleges df New YoYk State" - unpublished 
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to meet the dollege's mathematics requirement'. 'There^ 
was a high correlation between the present and ideal 
status of the educational background of the instructors 
whose main responsi bi 1 i ty , was remedial ma thema ti cs .^^Mos t 
of the chairpersons felt that the current backgroun^ of 
their staffs, at least an MA in mathematics or mathematics 
education was entirely suitable for ^taf^ qual i f i tations . 

Tutoring by student peers was and ideally shoulci be ^ 
the most popular way of handling tutoring. Although the 
most prevalent extra facility for remedial programs was 
programmesi books, the ideal most favored was sfeudy lab- 
ora^t^ies and smaller classrooms. The type of grades 
admi ni sterjsd were pass-fail or a variation thereof. 'A 
significant number of respondents who save no credit for 
the -remedial courses, indicated a 'desire to give elective 
credit, but such cre<iit should not be used to fulfill 
mathematics requirement?. 

Masim£-4:lie correlations were sigrlificant, indicating 

a' con terTtilfen t among the respondents. Prof. Baldwin points 

out that the chairperson completed the questionnaire and 

would be less ap^t to be critical of a program he/she was 

administering or might have 'originated. He suggests that 

an eval uation . or comparison system should be devised to 

determine what aspects of remedial programs are successful I 

There are o^er attempts .at assessing the state of 
*■ * 
remedial mathematics which are presently in progress. For 

V 
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example Prof, Pln.Juag- Chang of the Dniversity System of 
Georgia is in the process ^of evaluating h-is system's' 
efforts. Prof. KarL Li ndberg of Wayne State University is 
doing a national surv.ey at the college l>evel . 
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GOALS* OF ITHE PRESENT STUDY 

> 

In li^ht of the Studies previously mentioned, it was 
felt that some basic issues needed to be investigated in 
-regard to developmental mathematics on ,a country level 
With -thjs^ Information fathered and analyzed, the committee 
hopes to clarify some of the problems in this area#* sug 
* gest some guideposts for further experimentation and serve 
as 4 clearinghouse for colleges throughout the ^country. 

\ This study' corisidere;^ each oi the following questions: 

1. ":How many two year college in the United States recogr 

nize the need for Developmental Mathematics Courses 
. (DMC)? : 

2. Whc^t ar^as are taught in the^MC? * , 

3. What department administers the DMC? " 

4* How are the .students ^osen for the DMC?; 

5. Is .the DMC required of all students foui>d to be mathe- 
matically deficient and. must they successfully complete 

it before going on? • ^ . \ ^ 

« * * 

^6. What diagnostic procedures are used in the DMC? 

7. What is the physical setting of the DMC? ' 

8. What is ,the learning pace? 

' 9. What aixe-^the primary instmicjtional Methods? 
10. What' instructional aids are available for DMC?* \ 

r 

12^ What is ^the grading system for the DMC? . 
12. What is the credit system? 

13 • What textbooks are used and whit home-made. materials? 

14. What staff is involved in the DMC ,( instructors, tutors 
clerical knd counseling) and how are they assigned? 

. ' 13 
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15. How many stuqiehts enrolled in khe DMC go on to other 
college mathematics .courses aiid how many successfully 
complete thi^ next on^ 

16. What forma/ evaliiat^n of the DMC has been done by the 
school? * ' / * 

17. What are the strengths of the DMC and how does the 
school feel it should bef improved? 

For each fixted alternative question/ the percentage 

♦ 

of respondents choosing a -response was given. 

In the appendix / all responses "to open-ended questions 
and any additional information which was sent by the re- 
spondents, is summarized. * ' ' , 
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RESULTS. 



Indicated below is each question and the percentage 
of respondents who indicated a particular fixed altema-^ 
tive choice. Those questions not included bej^ow were 
open-ended questions and the complete results from these 
appear in the appendix. 

l.v How m'any full time students attend your college 4uring 
a regular semester or quarter? 

Between 0 and 1000 19% • ' * ^ 

Between iOOl and 3000 39% 

Between 3001 and 5000 18% 

Over 5001 21% 

No Response -.3% 

*2* What areas of instruction offer developmental programs 
at your** college? 

English ' ' .86% 

♦ 

• ■ Heading • . 89% 

Mathematics 91% 

Other • ' 24% 

3. i^prcximately what percentage of your students must 
enroll in developmental progrioas in more than one area 
of instruction? 

0-20% •,.'57% 

21- "40% 15% 

. 41.7 60% 10% 

61- 80% 4% 

81-100% ,1% 

# 

No Response/ ' 13% 
♦more than one responae was given by some respondent 
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Is there a need fo^ DMC at your: college? 

Yes ' 96% . 

No .2% 

No Response 2% 
Do ^ou have a DMC? 

Yes 91% 

No 5% 

No Response . .. ' 1% 

« 

Fbr how many years |ias your college had a DMC? 
Less, than 2 years 7% 
2-5 year^ ' . 31% 

5-10 years .39% . . < 

More than lO years . 15%. 
No ResSponse 8% • 

What areas of mathematics are taught iri your DMC? 
Arithmatic 84%-- ' 

Elementary Algebra 89% ' 

Geometry 35* 
Trigonometry 34% 
Other 29% 
How many different DMC do you off^r? 
One 28% , 

Two \ 24% 

Three ^\ 12% 

Pptir I 12% 

Five "'^ 1 \14% 



No Response I lOtx * 
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9. ' What percentage of your full time students are enrolled 
in DMC? 

0- 20% 64% 

' 21- 40% ^ 17% . 

41- 60% 7% 

61- 80% 3% 

81-100% ' 0 . 

No Response 9% 

y • 

10. What percentage of yoxir part, time students cire enrolled 



' in DMC? 



0- 20% 69% . 

21- 40% 10% 
41- 60% ' 8% , 

61- 80% 0 . 

81-100% 0 ; 

No Response 13% „ 

11. . ,What department administers DMC? 

Mathematics with input college wide committee 8% 
Mathematics Department 64% 
Developmental Studies .16% 
Other • . 5% 

No Response * ' ^ 7* 

*12. How students chosen for the DMC? , 

CommBrcial Stamdarized Placement Tes^ 19% 
Department Placement Test that was validated 14% 
Department Placement Test • 28% 

High School Grades in all courses .•' 151 

High School Grades in Mathematics 53% 

17 
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Scholastic Aptitude Test 16% 

American College Testing Scores 23% 

Interview 45% 

Teacher Referral 44% 

Performcince in selected courses 20% 

Volunteer 53% 

Other ■ 17%* 

*13» Are DMC required of all students determined to be 
^mathetoatically deficient? 

Yes • 4% 

No, it*dep^ds on students* major ^ 15% 

No, no one is required but strongly suggested 29% 

No • 45% 

No Response ' 7% 

*14« pow many mathematics courses aire required of liberal 
, arts and humanities students after completion of ^DMC? 

Zero ' / 37% 

One 36% , • 

Two. " ' 17%', 

Three ^ 6% 

.More Than Three ' 0 . 

• No Response* 4% 

15 • Prior to enrolling in other college mathematics cours^, 
must the. DMC be passed successfully by those students 
enrolled in it? 

Yes 52% 

Ye», if the student has a science or techno-^ 
logy major , 5% 
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NOr stuc^ents may enroll concurrently Vn other ^ 
math courses , 30i 

- ' Other i . . ^ 1%^_ 

U6 Respdnse 12% 

*16. Once a student is' placed in DMC what diagnostic pro- 
cedures kre useia? 

Student |uust complete all topics ir^. DMC * 47% , 

Placemenit exam is used to diagnosis 22% 

Pre-tefet at the beginning of each topic is used 
to diagnosis 27% 

No Response 2% 

• 17. Does the required content of the DMC differ for each 
student J depending on the students major course -of 
study? j • . 

• Yes j 32% 

No ' ' . ' 58% 

Othej^-^^ ^ ■ . i% 

No Response * l%v. 

*18* Where do students enrolled in DMC report for instifuc- 
tion? 

Regulcir cjlassrooms 66% 

Math lab bn assigned days » 32* \ 

Math lab pn any day student chooses 23% 

Other U 9* 

No Response ' a* 0 



♦19. Does pxe student set his/her own pace for learning? 

YeSr entirely up to student _ 26% 

YeSr with certain constraints imposed by the 
! program 51% 

' No ^ ^ * V / // - ' 

No Response 0- 

9^ 19 . - ' 
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From the instructional methods listed below choose 
those that best describe your DMC. 



Lecture Method 

» 

Discussion Groups 
Emphasis on Audio Visual Aids 
Audio Tutorial Method 
Team Teaching 
Extensive Tutoring 
Supplemental Tutoring 
Computer Assisted Instruction 
Prog^^aed Books Instruction 
Keller Plan 

* 

Group Work 

Work^Books or Work Sheets 
Open Book Examinations ^ j 

Small Classes 
Individual Attention 
Open Laboratories 

A comprehensive development program for many 
other areas of instruction as well as mathe- 
matics. 
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55% 

'11% 
11% 
24% 

4% 
20% 
37% 

«% 
54% 
13% 

8% 
29% 

1% 

» 

26% 
'44% 
2 

5% 



*21. Does your college have any of the ^oiiowing facilities 



specifically for DMC? 



Movies 
Slides 
Audio Tapes 

Electronic Calculators fot use in DMC 
Mathematical Gadgets 



14% 

30% 
57% 
26% 
6% 
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Mathematical Games ' " 4% 

Computer use in DMC 8% 

Specific library for DMC * 10% 

Laboratories for DMC 37% 
♦22. What type of grades are given in the DMC? 

Letter 66% 

Numerical --^ — ^— o 3% 

Pass - Fail 14% 

Incomplete '14% 

, Pass no credit . .8% 

Pass partial credit " . 2% 

ScHne variation of pass incomplete ' 14% 

! 

Student's choice • 1% 

Written statements 1% 

23. Is there credit give for DJIC? 

Yes, but not to meet mathematics degree require- 
ment .30% 

Yes 36% 

'No • • . ^ 17% 

No Response , * 17% 

24. and 25. are open ended questions • 
« 

*26. How arte instructors assigned to DMC? 

Instructors are hired speci'f ically for DMC * 15% 

Instructors volunteer 14% 

Instructors rotate ' 33% 

No Response,, / 27% 
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27.- What' is the approximate faculty /student ratio for DMC? 



Between 


1-1 


and 


1- 


5 


0 


Between 


1-5 


and 


1- 


10 


4% 


Between 


1-10 


and 


1- 


20 


j4« 


» 

Between 


1-20 


and 


.1- 


30 


35% 


Between 


1-30 


and 


1- 


40 


• 9% 


Over 


1-40 








0 


No Resppnse 








18% 
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28. Do you specifically assign any 'para-professional or 

secretaries to assist instructors with the record keeping 
involved with DMC? 

Yes " 39% 

No 53% • , 

No Response 8% 

*29. Do you hire tutors to assist instructors? 

• Yes, 2 year college students 43% 

Yes , 4 year college students 8% 

Yes# graduate students ^ 6% 



Yes 5% ' 
P 

No 39% J 

No Response 14% 

V * 

30. It the DMC is administered by the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, is one person other th$in the depeirtm^nt chairmem 
in charge of the program? ^ < . 

Yes 33% 

No ' 48% ' 

No Response 

Other „* -18% 
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31^ If your Response to question 30 is yes , thait is this 
^ person given release time? ^ 

Yes • 15% 

No . ' 23% 

' No Response 62% 

*32. Are there coxinselors available for students enrolled 
in DMC? , ' ' ' ' • 

Yes, there are counselors specifically for 
students enrolled in DMC 13% 

YeS/ we may refer students to college coxin- 

selors * 66% 

Yes, but only for placement 5% 

No. 13* 

No Response 4%^ 

«> 

33. Approximately what percentage 6f the students en- 
rolled in DMC go on to other college mathemati^cs 
courses? 

81-100"% 9% 

61-80 ' ^16% ' > 

^41-60 . 14% 
• , 21-40 ' ' 19% 

0-20 5% 

4 

I dp not know 37% , 

34. What percentage of the students enrolled in DMC succ- 
essfully complete their next mathematics course? 

81-100% 6% 

61-80 i 17% 

,41-60 , . 12% * • * 

21-40 14% 

0-20 4% • . 

I do nbt know 47% 

* • . 23 
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35. What percentage of the students who enrolled in DMC 

have gone on to complete the first two years of college? 

81-100% 2% . 

61-80 11% 

41,-6'0 , 10% 

21-40 8% 

0-20 . 5% . ' 

I do not know , 64% 

*36. Which of the following do you believe are the greatest 
strengths of yoior DMC? 

• Concern for students 72% 

Small class sizes 28% 

Progyanuaed material * ^ 23% 

Students self paced ' . i ^ 44% 

Peer tutoring • 23% 

Giving creditor DMC ^ 22% 

Testing only for mastery 13% 

Students eite not isolated in special classes 9% 

Modula system 9% 

Other . y 4% • 

37. lias there ever been any formal evaluation of your DMC? 

.Yes '14% 

No 72% 

No Response .14% 
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38. Are "you satisfied wijth your DMC? 
Yes- • 

Ves, but" it should be improved 

I No, and it should be dropped as a course 
offering 

Undecided , 
No Response 

39. and 40. are open ended responses. 



42% 

1% 

4% 

12% 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 



The majority (58%) of colleges responding had between 0 and . 
3000 student;s enrolled. Almost all the , colleges (96%) expressed 
a need for DMC and of fered. developmental programs in English (86%), 



Reading (89%), and Mathematics (91%)^ 



Most of the colleges ( 



70%) have had DMC for'2 - 10 years and 



offer one (28%) or two (24.%t) different DMC courses. The areas 
covered , are .arithmetic (84%^), elementary algebra (89%), geometry (35%), 
and trigonometry (34%)'. Only a small percentage (0 - 20%^ of full 
and part time students at over sixty percent pf the colleges are 
enrolled in DMC. 

^ The mathematic department is the principal agent* administering 
DMC in the majority lof colleges (64%) . The most popular methods 
usdd to choose stpdents fo^;- DMC w^re'high school grades in mathe- 
matics (53%), interviews (45%), teacher ireferral ' (44%) , arid student 
volunt,eering (53%) . • . • ^ ^ 

> Vejry few colleges (4%) actually required enrollment ' in DMC 
if a student wa^ found to be mathematically deficient. Many colleges 
stronly suggested it (29%) or said it depends on the student's 
major '(15%) J However, if a student was enrqlled in DMC he was 
required to pass it suocessfully in most colleges ' (52%) and! usually 
(36%) enroll in one coiarse after completion of DMC. Maaij 



colleges (37^% ) , do not require 



any 



4; ^ mS 
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course after DMC is complete. 

' Some cpllege (22%) uSed placement exara^ for diagnosis 
procedures, others (27%) used a pretest at the beginning of 
each unit, but most (47%V required students to complete all 
topics • 

Most classes ,(66%) df DMC were held in regular class- 
rooms, however, ^ome (32%) used a math, lab. 

^ The instructional methods us^d most frequently were 
lecture method (55%), programmed book. instruction (54%), 
supplemental tutoring (37%) , and work books or work sheets 

(29-%). The futilities used most f reqjiently were audio 

> 

tapes (57%), laborator4es (37%) and slides (30%). - 

♦ • V, ■ ^ 

.The principal "grade awarded tb students was the tradi- 

■ •» 

tional letter grade (66^). Some colleges did offer pass-' 
fail or pass -incomplejte or some variation of the pass - 
fail -incomplete option. Regardless Of the type grade, 
most college (66%) of fered^ some form of credit for DMC. 

The size of ^the DMC" is. close to. the traditional class- 
size with a student fabulty ratio of between 10-1 to 30-1. 

Very feW' (39%) , colleges used para^rofessional or sec- 
retaries to assist inJDMC^, however, many (43%) used two 



year college studentsMls •tutors. 



Release time was *very seldom' (15%) giV'en to the faculty 
responsible for administering DMC. Also, very few college 
U3^) offered 'counseling* servicel specif icallyJEor DMC. 

Approximately a quarter of the (colleges* stated that ' 
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V,'. • 

.1^ in Dl 



students eixroll^ in DMC go onto other college ^thematic 
courses and successfully complete their next mathem^itics 
course* However, on all the question involving some- sort 
of evaluation o^ ;the success of the program the overwhelming 
response was "I don't know*^. This lack of evaluation was 
. reflected again in the question as to whether there 
ever any formal evaluation of their program. The over- . 
whelming response (72%) was "No"^ 

When asked to choose the greatest strength of the 

V 

t)MC in the respondents college the responses were; con- 
cem for students (72%) , student self paced (44%) ,»^-small 
class sizes (28%) , programaed materisil (23%) f and peer 
tutoting (23%) • / 

When asked if the respondent were satisfied with 
their DMC, approximately forty p^cent stated they were. 
An equal number stated that ^they desired some improv.ement# 




< 
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OCNCmSIQNS 

1. DMC has existed at nost cx)llegds for over two years. 

2. There is a definite i>eed for developiental mathenatic 
prograras. 

3. The major afceas studied by students were arithmetic and elenentary 
alg^ra, 

4. At most colleges ^ the percentage of students involved with DMC -was 
less than 20%. 

5. Hie mathematics department principally administered 

6. Hi^ school math grades was the principal predictor losed for DMI. 

7. Most colleges cannot or do not require DM3, however, once a student 
enrolled in DMC, the student must pass the DM2. 

8. Most colleges require students to conplete all topic of DMC! 
regardless of major. 

9. * Bie principal room used for DM3 were regular classrogras. | 

10. Most programs allowed for scrte student self-paced learning. 

11. ' The most popular instructional method was lecture and progranired 

books. 

12. , The most pc^>ular facility was audio tape. 

13. Tradi tibial' letter grades were used to evaluate students. 

14. There, usually was seme form of credit given for DtC. 

15. Instructors were usually assigned to JM:, rather than volmteering 
or being hired specifically for DMC. 

16. Very few colleges used paraprofessicxials or secretaries to assist in DMC!. 

17. Tutoring by other two-year college students was very popular. 

1-8. If an individual other than the nath department chairnen administered 
the dm:, he did not usually receive release time. 
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19. ' Very few colleges used oouncelors specifically for EMC. 

20. Evaluation for existing prograns wpts just about non-existent. 

21. ■ Mmy colleges woulc^ like to iitprove their DMC. 



\ 
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RECOm-lENDATIONS 

Foemedial - Development Programs Should continue to emphasize 
arithmetic and elementary algebra, 



More cooperation with other departments should be instituted 
in ^rder to educate the .total student. 

Placement ■ procedures should be expanded to include more than 
Just high school math grades and should include placement 
tests', 

/ ' ' . 

DMC shoulcT^oe required for all mathematically deficient 
students. However, students should be^ required to completye 
only those topics. he/she needs. 



Self-paced instruction should be controlled; it may be 
necessary 1:0 set* guidelines so the student does not put off 
math for other more pressing (paced) courses, f ^ 



Audio visual material sholild be used. 



An alternative grading system should be ODnsidered , 
Regular college credit for DMC should be granted. 



Faraprofessionals should be used for record keeping so as 
to free instructors for smai^l group instruction. 



Tutoring Should continue to be handled by two-year college 
student oeers , . 



Release time for administrator^ oT DMC should be granted. 
Formal evaluation of programs should be performed. 



A training program for instructors of DMC; i,e, teacher 
training ^or DMC should be instituted. 



> 
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RECOmNATIONS^ cont . 



1^. An advisory committee sholild be formed to provide input to 

other colleges as tro how to bring nev; innovations into their 
DMC. " * ' 



15. An advisory committee should be formed to provide input to 
other colleges as to how to perform the. best evaluations of 
their own programs . 
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RESPONSES INDICATED AS "OTHER" 

* 



Question 2 \Vhat areas .offer, developmental programs? 

1. Science Laboratory 

2. Chemistry 

3. Writing 

4. Growth and development (psycholpgy) 

5; Study Skills Course * ^ ' * • 

6. Biology * / . 

7. Speech 

8» Social Science 

9;- English , 

10. Reading^' ' , ' - 

Question 7 What areas of mathematics are taught in DMC? / 

1. Slide Rule./ 

2. Metric System 

3. Desk C^alculator 

4. Logarithm 

5. Basic Statistics — ^ ' 
' 6. Probability - ^' 

7. Technical' Algebra ' • , ' ' . 

8. Technical Trigonometry 

9. Intermediate Algebra . ' 
10. Any math a person is interested in taking. 

Question 12 How are students chosen -for DMC? 

• / 

•1. Recruited by preparedness program for disadvantaged students 
*2. Can only "advise" a student to take a course 

3. Counseling and administrative referral 

4. Comparative .guidahce aad placement test 

5. pombination of many above ' * 

6. Departmental screening examiiiation administered in Intro- 
ductory College Math I. On basis of th^ir achievement on ' 
this test, some students are advised to take DMC. 

Question 15 Must DMC be passed prior to enrolling in another math course?^ 
NO/ but DMC'miist pe passed by end of following semester. 

Question 17 boes the r'equired content of DMC differ for each student: 

No, not right now, however we are moving in that direction. ' % 

Question 18 Where do students report for instruction? ^ 
Learning Resource Center.^ 

Question 30 Is your DMC administered by one persoir"9^^er than your 
' department chairman? ) 

Basic Studies department administers program. 
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(continued) 



Question 36 What do you believe are your greatest strengths in your DMC? 

1. Individualized program for each student. 

2. Two itBthods of instruction. 

3. Flexibility of program. 

4. Carrying out remediaticHi with topics unfamiliar to the student 
(such as statistics) • 

5. Integrated approach with many departnents. 

6. Indivi4ualized tutoring. ; ^ 

7. Concern for students. 

8. Small class size. 
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Questions 24-25 



Responses to Question 24 & 25 

What instructional material do you use in 



DMC? 



Code 
1 
2 



4 
5 
6 
7 



^ 10 



13 



15 



16- 



Response 

Elementary ^Algelpra 

Computational AritKnetic 
Elementary Algebra 
Elementary Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Intermediate Algebra 



by Puppin 

by Ashley and Harvey 
by Zlot 
by Davis 

by Ashley and Harvey 



Atrdiro Tutorial Tapes publj^sheii by Merrill Publishing Co, 
Series of Keedy and Bittenger Adison Wesley 

V 

Workbook by Respondent 



College Arithmetic 
Algebra Text: Elementary 
Algebra Programmed 
Intermediate Algebra 

Core Mathematics 
Algebra 1, 2, 3, 4- 

Basic Arithmetic Skills 
Intermediate Algebra . 
Elementary Algebra 
Advanced Algebra ^ 



by Preis and Cochel 
by Alwin Hackwork Howlarid 
by A^Lwin .Hackwork Howland/"^ 
by Wooton and Drooyan / 



publi^ecT^by Worth Co.. 

by Allwin, Hackworth Holland 

by Gc5^sage " ' * 

by Wooton and Drooyan 
by Wooton and Drooyan 
by McHale and Witzki 



Working with Numbers^ a" Refresher Course by Shea 
Basic Algebra for College Students 



Algebra books 

Arithmetic for Self Study 

Basic Algebra 
.Intermediate Algebra 

r Basic Mathematics 
Elementary Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
College 'Geometry 
Plane Trigonometry with Table 
Success in Mathematics 
Algebra ^ Programmed 1 - 4 *r 
Programmed Geometry 
Programmed Trigoj 

BAsic Algebra 
Modulo Mathematics 



by Wooton and Drooyan 
by Man g an 

by McHale and Witzke/ ^ , 
by McHale and Witzke 

by Gossage 

by Russell and ^Collins 
by Russell and Lanncy 
by Hennerling' 

by Puller . ' 

by Motivation Development Ii>c*. 
Alwin and et al 
P. Greene 
Davi's 

by McHale and Witzke 

by CUNY • ; 
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Code 



17 



37 
38 



k2 

k3 
kk 

k6 

l»7 
US 

h9 

50 
51 

'53 



Response 

Arithmetic by Frant 
Programmed Algebra by Alwin et al 
Applied Technical Mathematics by Moon & Davis 
Intermediate Algebra by Nevmeyer and Klentos 

♦ 

Beginning Algebra by Munen and Tricherlast . ^ 

Introductory Algebra by Keedy and Bittenger, 
Arithmetic: Semi-Programmed by Williams 

Introductory Algebra by Keedy and Bittenger * 
AritTimetic ^ by Keedjr^ and Bittenger 
Geometry by Ashley and Harvey 

Trigonomet ry> vith College Algebra by Fuller » 

Algebra by Alwin , et al ' 

, 'Success in Math by Glenn-Moti vat ion Development 

.* ' . * 

Intermediate Algebra by Newmeyeo/ et al 
lement^ry Algebra .by Moon 4 Davis ^ 

Arithmetic by Namney and Schaffer 

Practical Arithme^tic by Flemming and Hepburn* 

Arithmetic for College Students by \f2;'ight 
Algebra by Keedy and Bittenger 

If it is on th^e market then we use it 

I ■ ' 

Algebra for College Students ' by Johnson, Fenelsy; Sterni 
Foundations for College Geometry .by Hannerty 

« 

* 

Introduct'Xon to Algebra by Keedy 'and Bittenger 
GejDmetry: A Guided Jpquiry * by Stein 
.Essential Math by Ke^dy and -Bittenger 

Beginning Math for College "Student; 
Mathematics thro^^igh Statistics ^ 

Basic Math - Audio Tutorial Approach by J. .Byrris 
Beginning Algebra by Munen et al." 

Intermediate Algpbra by Woot-on and Drooyan o ' 



asic Math by Zell-er and Zant • * . * 

^ilementary Aigebra for ^College* Student by Wright and 
* ~ . * ' ' Lindgren • ^ 
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Response 

Arithitetic by Keedy arid Bittenger 
El^nentary Algebra hy Kee<^ and Bittenger 
Intermediate Algebra by ¥eedy and Bittenger 

Element3 of Arithmetic, Algebra and Geonetry by Foman 

if 

Basic Arithmetic by Moon, Koncad, Klantos, Newmeyer 
Elementary Alg^ra by WoDtc^ and Droqyan 
Intermediate Algebra by Wooton and Drooyan 

Elementary Math by Alwin et al 

Elenentary Algebra by Wcx)ton and Drooyan T • 

Fundanantal of Arithmetic by Eraut 

.Plindamsntal of Elementary Algebra by Eraut » - ' 

Fundanental of InteniBdiate Algebra Eraut 

Series published by ^ferrill Publishing*^. • 

' Working with Numbers by Shea 

MATC series by McHale and Witzke ^ ^ 

Arithmetic by Ries 

Algebra: Prograimed by Alwin et al ' 
Introduction to Algebra ' by Drooyan and Wooton 
Develc^xtiental Arithmetic by Carl 
Arithmetic and Algebra by Benioe 

Arithnetic, Skills and Problon Solving by Conway and Dreyfus 

Basic Arithmetic by^Moon, Konrad et al 

Essentials of Arithmetic by Johnson and Willis , 
Intemediate Algebra Keecfy and jBittenger 

Elementary Algebra for College Students 'by Bear^and ^fouck 
Essential Arithnetic by Johnston and Willis 

Elementary Algebra byyMoon and Davis 
Inteifnediate AlgebiTa by Newmeyer and Kluton 

Elementary Aie?ebra by Stein 

s 

' Essential Mathanatics by Stockton 
Elementary College Arithmetic by Ledbitter 

Tape Series by Merrill Publishing Co. * " 

Geometry by Adams 
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Response 



Arithmetic: 1st program in math by Heyvood 
Algebra: Basic Algebra land 2 by Selby and Fredrick 
Intermedi ate Algebra by Keller 

Series by -Merrill Publishing Co. - 

/ ^ 

Arithmetic through ^I^e Calculus by K-eumen Nswid Yizze 

Series by Merrill Pub^rishing Co. 

Basic Math for College Students by Stein 
Preparatory Freshman Math by Sagar and Wisthoff 

Arithmetic by Keedy and Bittenger 
Elementary Algebra by Keedy and Bittenger 

Arithmeti c by Prei s and Lo cks 
Algebra: Programmed by Alwin , et al 
Elementary ^ Algebj*a by Drooyan and Wooton 

Basic Algebra by McHale and Witzke 

Algebra : Programmed ^by Alwin , et al 
Elementary Geometry by Zlot 
Analytic Trigonometry' by Howes 

Introduction to Algebra by Keedy and Bittenger 

Elementary Algebra by Keller and ant 

Arithmeti c by Nanney and S chaffer \ 
MATC Math Series by McHale and Witzke ^ \ 



Basic Math Series published by Merrill .Pii^lishing \Co 
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RESPONSES TO QUESTICN 39 
39* How would you iirprove your DMC? ^ , 

Code Rbspoise 

2 MDre Audio tutorial' materials and less staxaents/section. 

3 MDre Axxiio Visual materials - sons calcailators* 

4 , Smaller class size* ^ . • 

6 Cotplete material; use of calculators for specified units; paraprofessional use. 

8 By offering alternative modes of instruction, specifically scheduled Inures, 
and small group discussions. 

11 Go to individualized instruction. 

13 MDre 1-1 tutoring. ^ 

15 More individualized learning packages develc^)ed by the departnent— more 
objective testing. * - . 

16 Better facilities— AV type, ^re individualized instruction. 

17 MDre r^arcfi on acgorplishments. ^ 

18 Offer students other options such as closed circuit T.Y* mDnitbrs, v*iole 
course on cassette tapes. 

19 Give the option of taking it on a oonputer assisted b^is; e.g. Plato 
at Univ. of ILC. 

20 Eiiplqy Audio^Titorial methods available. Self-paoed through Keller Plan 
(tried successfully but c^jposed and dropped by the department for various 
reasons) . 

21 it should be required of seme staadents and not voluntary. 

23 Rewrite some of the^ material, make better use of lab, par^rofe^sional, 
and student tutors. It's a little early td get more of an idea. ^ 

27. Steller student-instructor ratio. Would like para-professional help' 
with clerical woric^ - ^ * . 

28 Perhaps indroduce more of a self-padea*>Bharacter to the course. 

30 Keller Plan af^roach, with coordinator, lab- and tutoring assistance, 
using a pretest and follow^ up study on the validity of the exam. 

32 Vfe wpuld like to offer more alternatives, e:q)ecially to those with reading 
problems. Vfe are thinking of bi^dhg or making video-t^)es vMch students 
could use in an open lab. We plan to, hire para- professionals to assist the 
instructor. Wfe may teach a course in a laboratory situation \ihere would 
lose manipulative materials—pattern arid fraction blocks, bundling sticks, 
counters, hand calculator, tangr^.pu2 2le, road maps and m^ neasure, met^ 
sticks and scales. . Vfe may uSe the Cotbutational Sdlls D^ldgnent Kit frtm 
SRk for drill and. diagnosis. 'T ^ 
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33 



34 

36 
37 



41 

42 
• '47 

48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

54 

56 
58 

59 

^ 60 
61 



It is prinari'ly a fundamental algebra course and linn oomdnoed that ixore 
appropriate subject matter cxDuld be found for the typical student ^who is 
a non-science, terminal student that will not go to a senior institution. 

Add xoore equipment; smaller student teacher ratio; small (4 to 5) 
discussion groips; larger library of alternate material. 



Need better text - more tutorial assistance. 



Administratively it needs irrprovanent. Tutors and paraprofessionals have 
not been hired, in the amount of quality that funds are available for* The I 
present instructors must give their time as lab assistants because there 
are" none (or not qualified) to handle lab. 

Change the progranined courses to lecture drill courses. 

Develop with s^cticxi. 

1 would self pace next mandated DMC course so students could continue, with 
it even in mid ^feirester. I would {and will) inprove ma^zerial in algebra. 

More audio-visual tutorial aide at spots vAiich have provien to be especially 
difficul;t^|>roblein areas for a nuirfcer of students.' , . - 

Reduce class size, in hows^proved video tapes. 

Wfe need to obtain develop better text material to individualize instruction 
more. - . 

Provide more review modules with, appropriate pre & post test. 

# 

Wfe will continue to inprove by offering some individualized instructors 
c^>tion to regular course assignment. 

Group discussions and mini-lectures over certain topics, currently difficult 
to arrange. * * t : * , 

f^eater flexibility, greater adaptablility to student needs. \ 

I would like a functional lab and more help and all would be okay'. There is 
too raudi to do. ... " * • * 

. \ • ■ ' ■ • * . 

Bnpfiiasis pn mastery learning; coordination with^other developptental courses 
* in thk firpt semester. ' V - • 

\ ' ' N • ^ 

.Need kp deal more with the fear of Math and creative .Math activities. Need 
to dedl^ better with individual jjacing without isplating. ' I ^ . 

Give it' credit, offer it both aa lecture and IPX, student given option |to 
choosg ^between pass- fail or lett^ grades 1 have access ta larger lendirig 
libralcy, mo^ faciUtors, instructional materials needi iitprovement, issiae 
grade of inccnplet^ for stkudents who do ncjt attain all the required objectives, 
teach mini-courses, jtliat he^p' students understand math concepts specif ipally 



J ' I 



related to 



other cot 




el ^ ;rlpfrfeshers|. 



4\0 



1^ 



Code Rssponse. 
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^3 Need released time to ocnplete pr^>dration and cx)htii)ue revisicxi of mterialSi 
ocaistruobed to oiabi^ students to sujJceed iribre satisfactorially by using 
irateriatadapted to needs and pace of learning. * . v ^ 

68 More students vdio begin the prografh should succe^fully ccraplete it. The 
intrcSuction of ythe self-paced ^^proach hc\9 c^crea^ed the attrition, but 
' 1 further iirprovarent shoiid be ^oa^£. The prograu inost be continually ex- 
^^Bd^Bci^in the gffort tb inprove it. 

. 62 EoUcw^trirough and ocxrparison of our lecture antf aixiio-tutoria^l self-paoed 
sections Should, be dca^. 



70' 

*71- 

» 

72 

. 

75 
76 

77 



78 
79 

-80 



ftore individual igation. 

Aflministration ia not awafe of the problem of the disadvantaged. Reoonroend 
tSey reS. "X^ ^i^d^^ Proposal" by Dr. Moore. 

Itove to itore ini*i.v^ .dualized self*pacing ^x>roach using a v^fiety of material 
f and tedmiques.' ; / • 

/ . . \ / • 
to offerj.mini courses but need Wieqi^te staff and workable schedules, 
offer advanced courses (Qol. Al^. , jlTrig. , Cal.)-in math lab. 

% • 

Usa^mDre proctors. Reduoe the studenV ieacher ratio. Use topics dir^ected 
teecific fStelds of interest. 

Not ^t up for arithmetic/, too few staiaents require this type of instructicai. 
,niose vAio don't- like aSdlb tutorial method are also a problem, fts of now - 
the student is not overworked. 



A. Ifaprove oont 
B% Refine in scab areas 

C. • Use better qualified personnel 

D. ' Give students jtore ^arnifig'al^feriiat^ 



•More car^^ 



to individual needs. 



Hc^ to be ^le to adc?>t course oc«itent in some DM2 courses to* sp^f ic 
Student major area. Wish to eliminate procrastination so ocmnrai in pro- 
^r a innsd yourses. 

A. More 



B.> ^ Larger\i)udget 
c. More ccxi^ct with hi^ sdxxDls 

81. Develop C or I &Q.lowed by i^esearch then' ^development ba^ on factual data. 

^82 A. . Get more faculty 3Lnvbl\ 

Produce more short topics\slides and ^udio 

^ 4 
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Oode Response \ ^ 

83 Better diagnostic testiii^, por^ individual attenticn, more use of AV 
materials follcwuf)* ' , ' * ' 

84 Use ocnputer for testing purpose* f . ' , 

85 Starting a skills center headed by a coordinator that is funded by 
gr^ts or school (vMch they are not willing to do) • 
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8& More individual help — cotjjpR for progress nor non-progress. 



86 Continually developing new. material, tests, and searching for better 
, texts. ^ 

88 Pe3±aps greater enfhasis on decision making and problem solving with 
lessofi skills. 

V- '"^'^ ' 

90^ Increase variation *chi offerings should* include imits on metric system, 
statistics, gecnetry. 

91 increased staffing, both' instructors and studait aids; iitproved oounoel- 
ing; e:5)and9d publicity; would employ lab expert and hand calculators 
as a learning device a greater extent* that we have done. 

We med more visual aids and a better textbook — possibly even a secaid * 
semester course. f 

94 Do more to spot remediation for sciegice stud^ntsi 

95' Additional help in hew to set up courses, hew to motivate students, 
more ogen lab facilities for student use. ^ 

96 Different text—npre use of media. 

99 1. More audip visual aids ^ 
, ^ 2. NMbre ccnpetent tutors 
• 3. Fewer students/class 
^ . . 4.. Mor^ assistance frcra administraticMi 

100 Develop mors programs— utilize r^ew material as tljey beccme available — 
develop new/ testing programs — develc^ some of our cwn material if time 

T and mcSey l;^eocroe-available. / 

/ / 

101 ey establishing a s^>arate st^f to \^adi the DMC. A staff trained to 
I ♦ haxKile this specific resppnsibility. 

102 A lab SOTting shcaild be used with stud^rits having access to'^audio visual 



l ' aid^? pafc^rofessionals arij tutors ShouldVbe enplqy^. 



/ 



10^ , Provide ffnore options. We new have two: lecture. inst3niccion-^pac5ed 
t and stuaent paced programs. More mterialsVaudio oriented, etc. 

• / • * / \ ' 

104 Wfe shodld go. towards more small mod^ilar <x)ur^— strongly assisted 

^ by tutors. \ ^ ^ 

• A \ ^ 

i • • 42 ■ 
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RESPONSES TO ISDESTION 40 



40, Additional Comments 

* • 

Code 




20. 



' r 



26 



30 



78 



82 



85 



54 



62 



55 
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Response 

There should be considerable imprbvekent fiuring the next year. 
The college will have a> new academicvbuilding and the Math 
Dept. will have a mathematics laboratory equipped with Audio*^ 
Visual carrels for the students. It ^s anticipated that 
there* will be greater use of a self-pa^d basic remedial course* 

We do not have a DMC as such. However/ we'^do have a Learning 
, Center . Superior math students act as tutors to those students 
' (approx. 30%) who are referred by instructors. The Learning 

Center, has quite a bit of A-V material for these math students. 

Students can get the 'math tutors on an appointment basis. In 

thre past, some' instructoirs volunteered to counsel students / but 

not many students have availed themselves of this opportunity. 

We are worKihg on methods to improve the service a^ the 

Learning Center. 



/ 



The faculty have questioned the effectiveness of our program 



1, 
2. 

3. 



Attrition rate? 

Purpo|^»of program? , filling-quotas or 
offerihg a service? 

No long range plans for an FOP program. 



/ 



We offer traditional course which they must pass to ^proceed 'by 
Department tests. If they are not successful they withdraw 
from the pace. There are no technical courses her3 for them 
to try. , , 

Math center handles the DMC. Help in required courses and 
Math clubb 

Please b^ aware of what I think to be a good and' successful 
program at WSstanauh C.C. in Michigan.. 

Self-paced programs require students discipline \frhich often 
times is lacking. This, shows in the Jarge nymb^s who earn 
incompletes for the quarter^ The lack' of group discussions 
whiph bne can encourage in a "lecture" class is non-existent 
in ^programmed learning. This we consider a, handicap to intel* 
ledtual growth and motivation to continue. oie study of / 
mathematics outside of DMC. /• 

1 ^ ' / ' • 

W6uld like the restilts of your subsequent analysis and coinpilation* 

We are in the process of establishing a developmental skills . 
program qn campus, and hopefully will be able tb do more with ' 
students having arithmetic problems than we haye in thev^ast. 
We have been experimenting with our basis mathematics (elemen- 
tary algebra) co'utse as to the most effective teaching, mkihdd; 
lecture; PSI (Keller Plan); small group; and are very intW'ested 

in what is working on other campuses. 

* 

Would like a •copy of final report . 
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I am interested in films being used in other '""'^ 




1 



DMC. 



1 



Response 



Our math lab is in its fifth year, it originally had all jtlje 
gimmicks such as: student-teacher contracts, variable credits/ 
diagnostic exams, pretests and post tests and an abundance of 
audiq material. Each year we have become a bit more traditiona 
We now require attendance at lectures exception for superior 
students, ,we don't use contracts, place little emphasis on 
the audio material. (If the student h^s reading problems . ^ 
we send to the reading clinic) . We have retained the student 
tutors, individual exams & open laboratory. If a student 

?ants to proceed faster than the pace of the lectures he is^ 
re.e to do so. A few outstanding 'students have finished a 
quarter's work in three weeks. Basically we have learned 
th^t in general the type of student taking a DMC doed not 
have the self discipline (with respect to mathematics^) to 
handle independent: study in mathematics. 

Our arithmetic is going beautifully, witly^bout 1200 students/ 
■^ar. Our pre-calculus is going well, with about 300 students 
aNyear, better prepared, and motivated than those in arith- 
metic. We have a gap in elemeiftary algebra which we are now 
preparing to fill. 

Ws are planning to expand our u#e of computer assisted instruc- 
tion to pravide^ill 'and practice in fundamentals for all , 
sections or DMC. Currently we offer this to only a few 
sections : 



Students should be tested by Diagnostic Test^^-^hen each 
student results should be analyzed and they phoulS then be 
placed according to their math needs. 




To my way of thinking, the wrong question^ are being ^sked: 

1. What is a college ^ course in mathematics? ] v, 

2. How do you cope with DMC courses in wl^ch attitudfe rcoige 
from 0 to 99 on a scalev of 100? 

3. How do you a-ply the'se questions to d small, 'liberal • arts 
college with 300 students — with 1 instructor in math and— 
part-time assistant instructor? 

4 ♦ 

Many students entering technical pro^rams\have need of. our 
services but usually enroll in the tech ma\h sequjence with 
an inadequate foundation. It is difficult ix> coordinat-e our 
activities with those in the tech curricular\who prefer to 
do it their way. 

The demand for BMC is clearly evident on our can^us, but not 
only DMC students desire alternatives to traditional class- * 
room lectures. I think we have to take a long hard look^ at 
different modes in instruction, throughout the curriculum. 

HOW do you measure motivation? And how can you convince a 
st;udent who has been conditioned to failvire in his Experiences 
with math, £hat he needs certain skills regardless o^ his 
major? ' \ ' 

We offer variable credit .(1-4) in arithmetic intend to do 
ajtve with basic algebra. 



1 
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Oode Response 



88 In oar DMC, all students begin witlf an arithmetic diagnostic test to jdet^ir- 
mine vAii^ch arithroetic topicS/ if any^ they most cover before proceeding *to 
t±ie n^t part of the course^ Since our DtC is designed to prepare students 
for one of 4 specific math courses, after they conplete any necessary arith- 
metic review they must choose vAiich of the two math branches of the course 
they wish to pursije — the modem irath brandi as preparation for Fundanentals 
of Math I or Fundamentals of Math U or the algd^ra branch as prepdIrtation_^^ 
fq^" dolfiege Alg^ra or Tech M^Ji I, 

Out DMZ classes are heterogencusly groiped, with students fron both branches 
of \the course in the lab at theisane tine. Also the math departiient offers 
Led math, yAddi is prograrrned and itodularized to cover Auto Tech, Fire 

Machine Tech and Enviroimental Studies, Biis is run in the math skills 
\concurrently with our EMC. 

Oir tMZ alg^ra students have choices of lecture or lab classes. Within the 
lab they may choose either printed pro granni ed instructions or audio cassette 
tape^^th a work text. Unfortunately, vAile many of the topics are similar 
in the lecture text, they are by 3 different authors and therefore Sane not 
'ccnpletely interchangable. 

48 Putting everything under EMZ is difficult for us. Vfe have developed a 

* specific program for very basic mathematics on a modular system. There are 
5 modules: vdiole arithmetic. Fractions, Decimals, Intro to AlgdDra^ Intro- 
duction to Geometry, each worth 1 semester hour institutional credit. A 
student may enroll for 1, 2, or 3 hours initially and is placed in the 
appropriate modules throu^ plaoetaent exam and conference. The material is 
self-paced. One year sviccessful corpl^tion of a raodole (70 or bett^ on 
3 or 4 tests)' he receives 1 hour credit. Enrollment i^ open any ti^ xjp 
to .the' 12th 'week of the semester. Vfe are currently running 1 day section 
(21 enrolled) and 1 ni^t section (27 enrolled) . 




Elementary Alg^ra & Elementary Geatetry are taught as a traditional pattern , 
as 5 juid 3 semester have coiarses respectively. Intenrediate Alg^Dra is also 
offered as a separatee 3 sfensster course birt: infontiation for it was not 
in=luaea-l.«^ responses. 



/ 




STUDY CF/DEVELOPMEOTAL MATHEMATIGS 
" COUPSES ^ COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES ! 

At the flr^ meeting pf the National Cormittee on Developnental Mathenatics of 
the National I^thematics Association of Two- Year College jBctucators (N^IWATYC), a sub- 
conmlttee war?* fbrmed and charged with the responsibility of studying present Develop- 
mental f^thenatics Courses (EfrIC). The following questionnaire is the beg^jmin^ of this 
sulbconmittees^ endeavors. To nrtce this study a sticcess, your cooperation is needed. 
Please respond to all questions as honestly as you can. ' ' 

For the purpase of this study Developmental ffethematics Course (IM:) shall mean 
those flathematics courses usually taught in hl^ school to prepare students for college. 
Other words for Developmental Mathematics are Remedial Mathematics, Basic Mathematics, 
QDd Preparatory Matnematics. \ 

A. Rest^ondent Inforrotion: . \ ' 



^ Directions: Please use the space provided to indicate the desired information. 

Name of respj)hdent ^ ) ' \ 

College , 



Location: City_ 
Date 



State 



0 Pour Year Cc liege 
* 0 Two Year College 
• Zip Code 



B. Background Infomation on , Your College : 

.Directions: Please che6|c the -appropriate response(s). 
1. How T?iany full tlme.stijdents attend your college^] 



quarter? 

L ess than 500^ 
[ Between 500 and 1,000 




a regular sanester or 



/ 



B^een 1,000 and. 3,000 



Between 3,000 and 5,000 



_;_Between 5,000 and 10,oap 



_Over 10,000 



2^ At your colle^ what areas of instruction of fer .developmental prog3?ains^ 
Lsh 



Hathefiatics 
Oth^ itWse specify )_ 



ERIC 
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I'M) 



Appfx>xlitately, what percentafiie of Vour students mUst earoU iir development 
programs in more than one area of instruction? 

0-20% 

• 20-H0% 



iiO-60% 



60-80? 



80-100? 



4. Is there 'a need for a IXC at .your college? 



Yes . 
No 



Do you have a DMC ? ' 
^ Yes 

— — - < 

No 

If yqur response to question ^ is yes please c6ntinue answering all the ouestidns* 
If your response is to there is no need to continue answering the questions bei .ow. 

6. >ror how wafty years, has- your college had a U^? 



/ 



less than 2 years 
2-5 years 
5-10 years 
more than 10 years 



V 



What ares of inathenatics |re tau^ in ybur IMC? 

Arithmetic 

Elementary Algebra 
Geometary 

I Trigonometry 

Other (please specify) 




~7" 



8. 



Sane collef?es offer the topics, indicated, in Question 7 in one DMC. Other colleges 
prefer to separate the different topics into distinct courses (i.e. one course of 
elementary algebra, another for geometry etcO. How many different DMC do you offer? 
.(If possible please attach a brief course description for ^ch course) 



*ERJC 



JDne 
Three 



_Pour 
Five 
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9. What perceitage of your full time students are enrolled in DMC? 

o-zos 

. no-Sox 

6O-8OJC 

80-100? 



10. What percentage pf your part tljne students are enrolled In IMJ? 
0-20? 

_2 20-nox 

66-80? 



80-100? 



11. What department a&nlnisters I*'C? 



Mathenatics department with iryut from college vride Developmental Cormittee 
Mathematics d^jartment ' . , 

Developmental studies department - . 

Other (please specify) 



C* Placement and Eelated Matters 

12. \How are students chosen for the KC? 

J Comierclal Standardized Placeinent Examination 

-Aal Placanent Examination that was validate and checked for 
Rellabilif 

Departmental Placement Examination 
Hi^ School Grades ^ in all courses 



Hi0i Scthool Grades In Mathematics 

Sctolastic Aptitude Test Score (SAT) 

American CollW Testing Scores -(ACT) 

Interview^ ' . 

Teacher Referral 

?^onnance in selected courses 

\l^lunteer 



Otlier (please' specifV)_ 
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13. 



Are KC. required of all §tudenCs detennined to be mathenatically deficient? 
Y es 

No I it depends on the stixients' major " | 

N o, no one is required, but the student is strongly suggested to enroll 
No • ' ' i 



in. 



How irany mathenBtids coilrses are required of liberal arts and himBnlties students 
after, cctipletlon ot DMC? 

Zero . . ' 



One 



Two 



Three 



More than "three 



15. 



Prior to enrolling In other collepe matheratlcs courses, must the EWC be passfed 
successfully by those students enrolle%ln it? ' 

Yes 

Yes, if the student has a science or technology major 



No, student may enroll concurrently in other mathematics courses 



16. 



.Once a student is placed in IMJ v*iat dia©iostic procedures are used? 

Student must cociplete all topics in DMC 

Placement examination is used to diagnosis • * . 



Pre test at the beginning of each topic is used to _ diagnosis 



17. 



/ . ^ 

Dbes the 3?equlred content of the IK! differ for ^ch student, det>ending oi\ the gtUdents 
^major course of study^ ^ , • ' ' • ' ' 

yes ' . . ' * • . 



no 



D. ^ 
18 



Pedagogy Questions : - 
Where do- students enrolled in DfC report for instruction? 

Regular classrooms ^ < 

Mathematics labora^^^ on assigned days 

^feth6matics laboratoryofi any day student chooses 

Other (please specify) 



EMC 
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19. Does the ctudTent set his own pace fo)^ learning? 
> Yes, entirely up to the student | 

i 

Yes, with certain constraints in?x)sed by the program * 

No 1. J , ^ - ■ ' 



20. Prom the instructional rnethpds listed below choose those thatt best describe, VowiL^ 
DMC. If you offer more thai one DMC with different methods for each course ^^ • 
please specify which met hoa corresponds to i^ch course. ( Choose no more than four ^^ 
responses ) • . \ 

, V ' \ 

■ Lecture >fet^7od^ 

Discussion Groups 

^ Eknphasis on Audio Visual Aids 

Atxlio Tutorial Method 

Team Teaching 

Extensive TutoriJig 

- Supplemental Tutoring- 

Corpiter Assisted Instruction 

^ Prograinned Book Instruction - 

' Keller Plan 

Group -VJork 



Work Books or Work Sheets 
Open BooR Examinations 
Shall Classes \^ 



^ Individual Attention 
. Open Laboratonies 



A corpTehensive developmental prog^^ for many^ other areas of instruction 
asNw^l as mathematics . v 



21. Does your college have any of the following facilities specifically for IM?? 
Ptovles • ' * 

SUdes .* . ' - • 

Audio Tapes \ # 

* , Electronic Calculators .for use in 

Mathematical Gadgets (please specif y) - > 

Mathematical Games (please specify )j 

• Computer for use in 

Specific Library for^DMC ' ' ' ^ . 

Laboratories for DMC \ ' • • • • ^ 



22, * What pype of grades are given in the^DMC? HcAe: If different types of Ci?ades 

are mven for different DMC or fpr cULfferent students then please specify that 
infonnation to the ri^t of each appropriate response. « 

• Letter ' ^ 

Numerical 

Pass-Eail 

^ Jnccnplete ^ 

Pass-No Credit • ' ' 

Pass-Partial Credit 

Some variation of Pass-*Inccniplete , 

Student *s Choide ^ ' 

Writt^ Statements 

23. Is there credit given for DMC? If this depends on student major and/or narticular 
IH; then please specif^ restrictions to the right of the appropriate responses. 

Yes, but not to meet mathematics degree requirement 



No 




2^. If you use connerclally available texts, workbooks or prograirmed books, please give 
the title(s)^and author(s). (Please specify 'for each course) 

- ■■ ■ ' •■ • 

25L»_ If you use InstructionaT^terial unique to your college please give a brj.ef 
description.* 

E. Personnel C^estions ^ . \ • ^ ^ 

Directions*^ Please check the appropriate responses. - \ 



26 1 How are instructoi^assigned to IMJ? 

Instructor^ are h ired specifically for WC 

.Instr^S^rs J/^olum^^ 

Instruc|€OT^r^^ • ^ 

Instructors-^:*e assigned 



27. What -is the appax>xliiiate faculty/student ratio for DMC? 

, Between i-1 and 1-5 

Between 1-5 and 1-10 

Between 1-10 and 1-20 

between 1-20 and 1-30 \^ j 

'Between 1-30 and 1-^10 

\ Between l-'JO and 1-50 ' \^ 



Over- 1-50 



28. Do you specifically assign any para-professionals or secretaries to assist 
instructors with the I'ecord keeping jj^yolved with WC? 

Yes ' '. ' • . 



No ' 



29. Do you hire tutors to assist instiTudtors? • 

Yes, t^-ro year college students * 

Yes, four year college students 

Ye6, graduate students 

Yes, (specif^) ' ^ 

No \ . - . 

30. If the EMC is administ^^d by the Mathematics Department, is one persOT, other 
^ than, the departnfint.cMlniBn, in charge of, the propq?am? 

Yes 

31. , If your response* to question 30 is yes, then is this person given releas«sil 

Yes ^ » \ 



\ 

\ 



' No , ^ 

Are there counselors available for students enrolled in IKJ? - -4 

. Yes, there are coun;^elors specifically for students enrolled in Wic. 

Yes , we may refer, students-to college counselors '• ^ < ' 

, Yes,, but only for /placement 

2- No / ' * 

P. Evaluation Question; / ^ • 

Directions:- Pleake ch^k the appropriate response (s). , ' • 

* 33. ApprpxJjnately vriiat percentage of the students enrolled in go on to other colld^ 
mathematics courses? ^ ""^-^ • • 

80-100? . ' , 

' • 60^0? * , \ ■ 

^ ^^HO-60? ■ ' / 



I do not know tr n ' - 
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\ 



\ 



3^1. 'what percentate of the students enrolled in DMC successAilly con7)lete their jiext 
college mathematics course? / ' ' . ' 

80-100? ' ' . 

110-60? ' 



0-20% • ' 
I do not know 



3^. What percentage of the students who enrolled in have gone on to complete the first 
two years of college? _ ■ \ . 

*• 80-160? * • 

60-ao? 



_ 110-60? " 
_ 20-110? > 
_ 0-20? 

I do not knov^ 



\ 



36/ Which 'of Wie following do youJbelieve are the greatest strengt^hs of 
(Check no more than three responses 



Concern fdv students 



^""^Biall JKLasf? 'Size 
_ Prograimied material 
_ Student self paced' ' . ^ 

Peer Tutoring 
_ (Jiving credit f or IM3 
_ Testing only for mastery learning ' 
_ Students are not isolated In special classes 
_ Mpdula 3y5teni ^"^"^ ^ 

Other (please specify) 




37.. Many schools presently tjave teacher, and course student: evaluations. ^However, vei7 
^ few IK; .have been fannally evaluated by 'research technliques. Has there ever been any 
formal evaiuation opyom" IMC;? (If such an evaluatj^on is available, please attach, ^ 
3T it is published /please indicate yhere) . ^ • 

Yes 



No 
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38. Are you satlsfl^ with your DfC? , • 

Yes '\ • . 

'No, but\t should be Ijnproved ' / 

No and It Should. be dropped as a coui'se offering 

Undecided 



39. How would you Improve your EMC? 



T 



; If you have any' additional ccnnen^ re^^rdlng your DMC, please state them here. 



\ 



"ErIq 



\ 



/• 
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CODE NUtfflER , ^ * NAME & ADDRESS 

1 . w Ping Tung Chang 

. Gordon Jr. .College 

^ ' ; ' Bamesville, GA 30204 

2 \ A^G. Besserman 

Kishwankee College 
Ma HaV ILL 60150 
; • . / . 

3 . ^ James T. Walker 

I/orth Florida Jr. College 
Madison, FLA' 3234Q . 

4 . • Dofh Harris * / 

Centralia College 
' - * CentraMa, WA 98531 • 

5 . . ^ Rudy Mag^lio 

^ 'O'akton Community College . 

Morton Grove, ILL 60053 

6* ' # ^ . Sister Clarice Sparkman - 

San Jose City College 
San^ Jose^ <:aL| 

— ^ • r 

)7 ./ , © Catherine Standerfer 

Tarrant County Jr. College' 
South Campus 
Fort Worth, TX 76119 

Amy Pohl 

Prince George Community College 
Leirgo, MD 20870 

Jtilj^a Com 

Queensborough Cotonunity College 
Queens. NY 'lli75 ^ 
^ • ^ * ' 

10 • , ' ^Loren W* Pixleg . 

Commiuiity College of Decatur ' 
Decatur, ILL 62523 

11 . ' M» FouDce 

Jefferson Community College 




^ouisvil'le^.-'KY 40201 



9 . 



(n1 



CX)DE NUMBER NAME & ADDRESS 

12 * ' Eliz^Otteh ^ 

Southwestern Jr. College 
' . Chula Vista, CA 92139 

» i~ ' ' . 

13 ' ^ • Edward furtis 

. ' Mays vi lie Community College 

... . Maysvi'lle, KY 41056 

* 14 'John W. Milson 

Butler County Community College 
Butler, PA 16001 

15 Dr. David Conroy 

Northwestern Virginia iZoramunity Co! 
Annadale, VIR, 22003 ^ 

16* Herbert L. Hooper, Jr. ' / 

Chattanooga State Tech Community Coll 
' Chattanooga, TElJN 37406 

17 . , Robert Carson 

' Ha^Mrstown Jr. College 

: p Hagerstown, MD 21740 

18 Maurice E. Nott, ^r. 

St. Petersburg Jr. College 
St. Petersburg, FLA 

19 Ed' fibuse " ^ 

Corftaunity College of Denver 
North Campus 

^ ^ Denver, COL 

20 • • " John B. Davenport 

Dutchess Community College 

^ Poughkeepsie, NY 

21 ^ I ' ^ Josephine Story 

Chipol2fc^ Jr. College 
Mariauina, FLA 

22 Joe Cockrara 

Wytheville Community College 



23 . ^ / ^ Arthur P. Dull 

Los kedanps College 



Wytheville, VIR 

Arthur P. Dull 
Los kedanps Co3 
Pittsburg, CAL 





NUMBER ■ * ' NAhffi & ADDRESS - ^ 

24 ' Edward Turner ' . • 

Ohio College of ^Apt)lied Science 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati/ OH . ' 

25 « Etta Mae Whitton . ^ . \ ^ ' 

Tallahassee Commiinity College 
Tallahassee ^ FU^. 

*■ 1 * ^ ' ^ ' 

26 • \ R-J- Debelak * ^ . 

East Los Angelos Collegia 
Los AngeloS/. CA}i . ^ 

27 ' Darryl Q. »WaH;e . 

• Somerset CouQty College % ♦ 

• Someirville, NJ 



28 Dr^ William- li. •Serbyn 

College of St. Thoma^ 



St. Paul, MINN 



29 \ Sister M.. Alicia \ ' 

Maria Regina College 
Syracuse r , . , 

30 ' ^ Hobert B. Sac^ett & R.E. Jones 

Erie Commimity College 
North Campus * ' , 

Buffalo, NY - . . , ^ 

31 . Flo;:ence D. Jacobson 7 

Albertus Magnus College c / 
New Haven, CONN 

' • "» 

32 Karen Bowyer / 

Shelty St^ite Coramijhity CcJllege 
Memphis, TENN 

33^ \ ^ David* W. Spexxcer 

I ' ^ '< Highland Community College 



Freeport,. ILL 



34 \ l4chard ,S1 HVman 

Everett Commuiiity College 



35 Dean Buzzard 

C*S* I^ott Community College 



Everett, Washington 

Dean Buzzard 
C*S* I^ott Cc 
Flint ^'MJCH 
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I 

. NAME &■ ADDRESS 

Leoneard Wapner 
El Cciminp College* 
SI CamihO/ CAL 

Michael Qolt:hiski . < 

Central Florida *Coii?nimity College 

Ocala, FLA 32670 

David H. Buckley ^ 
Polk Community College 
Winter Haven, FLA 338^80 

Ke^th Williams I ^ 

Miami - Dede Community -College 

North Campus 1 • . 

Miami,, FLA' \ , ' 

Robert Leeper \ * ' 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 
Fort Wayne, IND 46741 

Joseph K. ♦Bryant 
Monterey Peninsula 
Monterey, CAL 93940 

William Setek 
Monroe Community Collegia 
Rochester/ NY 14623 

Qeo£frey Akst 

Manhattem Community College 
New York, NY 10020 

LeRoy Jo;|inson 

Big Bend Conmunity College 
Moses Lake, Washington' 9B837 

Miridm Hecht • 
Huhter College 
New York, NY 10021 

Michael F. -Siihadolnik **• 
Lincoln Land Community College 
Springfield-, ILL- 62708 

Vincent A. Zalapi 
College' of Lake County 
Grayslake, ILL' 60030 




/ 



CODE NUMBER ' ' NAME & ADDRESS 

/ 

48 ^ Gteorge R. Grisham 

Illinois Central* College 
East Peoria, ILL 61635 

/ ' • \ ' 

4^ Dc» Gerald Berkowitz 



\ 




/ 



Erie Community College/City Caii5>us 
.1309 Main iStreet 



• * • ' iSuffalo, NY 14209 

^50 Michael P. McSwigan^ 

^ ^ ^ University- College 

University of Cincinnati 
^ Cincinnati r.' OH 45221 

51 . * Shirley Seller 

. . • Burlington County College 

Pemberton, NJ . 08068 

52 / Allen C. Utterback 

Cabrillo College 
• ' Aptos, CAL 95003. | 

'.5^ ' , . ■ • James H. McAllister 

" / ,\ . Lewis /&• Clark Community College 

• ^ . ^ ' . ; Godfrey, ILL 62f35 

• 54 , ' Vincdnt R. Al'eksey 

: Grays Harbor College 

^ ^ ^^^-^ Aberdeen, Washington 

'55 Mary McCarty 

Sullivan County rCoxnaumaty Col 



^ V V.' Lo^h Sheldrake, NY J 

56 , . ' Patricia Dyer j 

Broward Community Clollege 
Fdrt Lauderdale, FLA 

^ / Dt^ Donald M* Hill 
^ / Florida A. & M. University 
f Tallahassee^^ FLA 

Sr. Lori^aine Veldena-i 
Ancilla College 
Donald^n, IND , . , 

59 ' ^ / Gerald; M* Smith 

AubutW Community College 
Aubljrri, NY . 




CODE NUMBER ^ NAME & ADDRESS 

60 Dorothy Buerlc 

Genesee Community College 
Batavia^ NY 

61 Dale L. Croft 

Westmoreland County Community College 
Youngwood^ PA 



62 * Wei- Jen Luan 

American River College 
Sacramento f CAL 

63 Eleanor S. Young 

Sinclair Community College 
Dayton^ OH 

64 ' Elmer Mattila 

i , Metropolitan Community College 

Miittieapolis , MINN 

65 ' • Jack R. McDonald j 

Mpnroe County Comitunity College 
Monroe, MICH 

66 / . EriQ M. Lederer 

/ • C.C. of Denver (RED Rocks) 
. Golden, COL 

67 George A. Simmons 

Lorain County Community College 
Elyria, Ohio ' 



68 ^ Judith F* Kneeh 

I • ^ntgomery College (Rockvill^) 

Rockville, MD / i • 



69 Thomas Kerke? . 

North Central Tech. Institute 
/ . Wausau, WISC 

yO ^ * • Dr. Allen N. Sheppard 

Fort Valley State Col^ge . 
Port Valley, GA • \ , 

'71 / Dr. Henry -W. Rejent 

• / Tidewater Community College 

Frederick Campus* 
Portsmouth, VA / 23703 




CODE NUMBER . ^ NAME & ADDRESS 

72 John Massey 

Tidewater Community College ' 

• — ahesapea^e Campus 

♦ ahesapeake, VA 23320 , ^ 

^ V raince resigned from college-ireachjLng 

73 . John F. Haldi 

. Spokane Community College 

Spokane , . WA* 99203 

74 Hertry Klous 

Camden County College 
Blackwood,' NJ 08012 

75 » Amy G. West 

1 Berkshire Commimity College 

i Pillsfield, MASS ' 01201 

*76 ' Joy Felt 

Mor^ne Valley Community College 
~l:eSOa South 88th Avenue 
" . " Polos Hills, ILL ^60465 

77 • M.G. Bordelon 

College of jihe Mainland 
Texas City, TX. 77590 

Richard Compton 
Wright City College 
Chicago, ILL e0634^ 

Richard Meyers 
Joilet/Jr. College 
JSilet, ILL 60436 

^80 Dr. Maty Leach 

UMBC - University of Ma-Baltimore 
, • County 

J ^altimore, MD 212^ 

81 ' /"'^ C.A. Powers 
/ , Lansing Community College 

Lansing, MICH 48914 

• * 

82 Robert McCorinell 

Onion College ' 
Cramford, NJ 07016 




(5?) 



CODE NUMBER 



83 



84 



?5 



86 



87 



88 



89 



90 



^1 



93 



94 



NAME & ADDRESS 

William M. Mays 
Glousester Cotmty College 
Sewell, NJ , 08080 

/ Louis F.Hoelzle 

Bucks County Community College 
Newtown r PA ^ 189.40 * - 

John Starmack 

Allegheny .County Community College 
•South Cainpus. 
West Mifflin r PA 15122 

A. Maxirice Crawford 
Herced College 
, Merced^ CA 95340 

Joan Taylor 
Parkland College 
Champaign^ I^L 61820 

George Cocks 
Northampton City Area Community Coll^ 
Btethlehera, PA 18017 ^ 

Elaine S. Johns9n. 
\ Jamestown Community College 
* Jamestown r NY 

Alla^ Christenson 
MATC ' . 

Milwanke^r WIS 53051 

Gerald E. Bruce 
Riottondo College 
^ Whittierr CAL 90. 



Francis A. Greene 
Bssex Community Colle9e 
Baltimore Co.^^/MD 21237 

Michael G. Helinger 
Clinton Community. College- 
Plattabiirgh^ N)r 12901 

yDemell Cleirdence 
^Ceirl Sandburg College 
Galeslpurg, ILL 




CODE NUMBER . ' 1?AME & ADDBES8 

95 Brother Pedro Haerina, CSC 

■ Holy Cross Jr. College 

Notre Dame*, IND 

96 ' Amy J, Fecci 

Somerset County College 



/ 



Somerset f .NJ 



97 Joah C, Prymas . 

Hirkiraer County Community Qollege 



98 ' ^ Anthony J, Schaeffer 

Indiana University^ Southeast 
New Albany, IND 

99 Alan C, Hedgespeth 

* • . Henderson Community College 

^ Henderson, KY- 

100 " Mrs-, . Ruth W, Wing ' T 

Palm Beach Jr,"^o3jlege 



Lake Worth, FLA. 



101 Dr* -Joseph Cicerro 

Clayton Jr, Cbllege 
Morrow, GA ' _J_^ 

102 M. Inez Everest 

S. CentracT Community College 
• . New Haven, CONN V 

103, ^ ' •Thoftas Rib ley 

Valencia Community College . 



Orlando, FLA 



104 . * P. Hippensteel ' 

Harrisburg Community- dollege 
Harrisbury, PA \ 



T 60 - 



List of Members of 
"developmental Mathematics Committ.ee 



Name 



Michael* McSwigan 
.Juliana Corn 
Frank. 6reeJie 
Richard Hyman 
Lel^oy Johns on 
Ml6hael HiMng^;^^ 
Pplores RioHafi^ 
MiKe Colchi\ski. 
Herb Gross 
Ping Tuhg Chang 
Sister Clarice Sparkman"* 
Anita Tracy 
Marilyji FouW 
Inez Everest 1 
Michael Hohea 
Miriam Hecht 
Edward^> Bc3lis^ 
Steve Lang^' 
George ^Cpflcs' 
Tom Rebiey 
Pat Dyer 
Frank Petippick 
Dorothy Buerk 
Russell Griesmahn 
Cynthi^ Yang 
Shelley Beiler 
Mary McCarty 
Dr» Gerald Berk<Jwitz 
Herbert. Hooper 
Alice' Berr^d^ 
George GrisKan 
Joyce Hill 



/ 



College 

University of Cincinnati 

Queensborough CC 

ESS€X CC ' * . ' 

Everett. CC ' 

Big "Bend CS^ " ^. " ,i 

Clinton CC , 

Post JC ' . * ' 

Central Florida CC 
Bunker Hill CC 
Gordon JC ^ 
San Jose City College 
Hotisatonic CC . 
* Jefferson CC > • 
South ^Central CC 
LaGuardia CG 

Hunter College 

CC of Denver « 
Dutchess CC 

Northampton CC ^ 

Valencia £c 

Broward CC 

Jamestown CC 

Genesee CC ^ . * 

NYC CC ^ ^ ' 

Miami University 

Burlington CC 

Sullivan CC 

Erie-CC 

"Chattanooga State Technical CC 
Nassau CC 

"Illinois Central College 
Essex CC , * ' ' 
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